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Along  with  the  wild  turkey  at  the  first  Thanksgiving  dinner,  our  forefathers 
had  a  sauce  made  from  "bright  red  "berries.     These  were  wild  cranberries  they  found 
growing  in  swamps  of  the  now  land.    You  can  imagine  what  a  treat  those  herrics 
were  —  cheerful  fresh  fruit  coming  in  the  "bleak  cold  fall  when  other  growing  things 
v/cre  gone. 

Cranberries  not  only  gave  color  and  flavor  to  the  first  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
They  also  provided  our  ancestors  with  something  they  knew  nothing  about,  "but  needed 
just  the  same.     Cranberrie s  provided  vitamin  C.     Probably  these  little  sour  wild 
berries  did  a  good  deal  toward  warding  off  scurvy  —  a  common  and  dreaded  winter 
disease  of  those  times. 

The  cranberries  the  pilgrims  found  were  smaller  and  more  acid  than  the  culti- 
vated "berries  you'll  have  on  your  table  this  Thanksgiving.     But  even  today  the  wild 
worries  are  still  in  use.     In  some  sections  people  ga.th.er  them  and  sell  them  to 
wholesalers  as  "pie  "berries." 

Wouldn't  our  ancestors  have  "been  surprised  if  they  could  have  looked  ahead 
to  see  the  progress  of  the  "berries  they  found?     Scientists  "began  trying  to  cultivate 
-ranberries  early  in  the  last  century.     The  date  of  the  first  little  cultivated  crop 
'•7?-s  1850.     Today  an  average  of  500  thousand  to  800  thousand  "barrels  of  cranberries 
ojCs  to  market  each  fall.     They  come  mostly  from  the  "big  growing  centers  —  the  Cape 
od  region  in  i.ia.ssachusetts,   the  Pine  Barren  region  in  Rev;  Jersey,  central  and 
northern  Wisconsin,  and  the  west  coa.st  of  Washington  and  Oregon.     These  regions 
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happen  to  have  the  peculiar  soil  and  climate  cranberries  need. 

This  fall  the  cranberry  crop  is  larger  than  average,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.     Massachusetts  alone  expects  a  crop  of  450  thousand 
barrels,  and  Wisconsin  estimates  103  thousand  barrels. 

Besides  all  the  cranberries  that  sell  fresh,  much  of  the  crop  goes  into  cans 
as  sauce,  jelly,   sirup,  and  juice  or  "beverages  of  different  sorts.     Some  of  the  crop 
is  preserved  by  freezing. 

The  history  of  preserving  cranberries  begins  in  about  1888.     That's  the  date 
when  a  canning  company  in  Portland,  Maine,  put  up  a  few  cans  of  cranberry  sauce. 
Today  carmers  put  up  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  cases  of  canned  berries.  In 
1895  a  new  canned  cranberry  product  came  on  the  market.     This  was  a  sirup  made  of 
cranberry  juice  and  sugar.     It  sold  by  the  name  of  ruby  phosphate  to  soda  fountains. 
Presently  other  cranberry  sirups  and  then  cranberry  "beverages  came  on  the  market. 

Cranberry  beverages  now  appear  to  have  a.  big  future  because  our  national 
appetite  for  fruit  juice  is  so  large.     That's  why  scientists  are  now  investigating 
new  ways  to  make  and  preserve  cranberry  drinks  raid  sirups. 

The  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  has  been  doing  a  good  deal  of  research 
or.  cranberries.     Chemists  there  found  that  they  could  extract  cranberry  juice  cither 
\'  heating  and  pressing  the  berries,  or  by  grinding  raw  berries  and  then  pressing 
then.    Juice  extracted  by  heat  is  deep  red,   sirupy  and  rich  in  pectin.  Juice 
pressed  from  the  raw  berries  is  thick,  has  less  pectin  and  more  fresh  fruit  taste. 
*oth  heat-pressed  and  cold-pressed  juice  needs  considerable  sweetening  and  diluting. 

The  Massachusetts  workers  have  found  that  both  heat  and  light  will  fade  cran- 
Dcrry  juice  from  a  brilliant  red  to  a  dull  brown.     So  they  advise  keeping  earned 
juice  in  a  dark  cold  pla.ee.     If  you  must  store  the  juice  in  the  light  for  more  than 
tt*BBnonths,  cans  are  better  than  glass  for  saving  color.     However,   even  with  cans 
-u  nay  have  color  trouble.     In  plain  tin  the  red  juice  takes  on  a  purple  shade. 


Iron  darkens  and  discolors  the  juice.     This  is  why  you  nay  find  juice  discolored  at 
the  end  of  the  can,  or  along  the  side-seam  where  the  juice  comes  in  contact  with 
iron.     If  you  put  up  cranberries  in  cans,  use  cans  v/ith  an  enameled  lining  called 
sanitary  enamel.     Like  other  fruit  juices,  cranberry  juice  keeps  its  color  and 
flavor  best  if  it  is  heated  be  low  the  boiling  point. 

The  Massachusetts  Station  workers  report  that  cranberry  juice  blends  well 
With  many  other  juices.     It  is  good  v/ith  pineapple,  grapefruit,  orange  juice  and 
apple  cider.     To  make  cranberry  cider,  mix  1  part  cranberry  juice  with  2  to  3  parts 
fresh  apple  juice,  and  then  sweeten  v/ith  a  pound,  or  a  pound  and  a  half  of  sugar  to 
each  gallon  of  juice  mixture.     This  cranberry  cider  has  been  selling  well  at  road- 
side stands  in  Hew  England. 

Cranberry  cocktail  is  a  favorite  cranberry  beverage  of  recent  years.  Here's 
a  recipe  for  it  from  Massachusetts:     Cook  4  cups  of  cranberries  with  4  cups  of  water 
until  the  skins  pop.     Then  strain  through  cheesecloth.     Bring  the  juice  to  the  boil- 
ing point.     Add  2/3  cup  of  sugar  and  boil  2  more  minutes.     Serve  cold,  or  use  as  a 
base  for  holiday  fruit  punch. 

Another  good  cranberry  product  recommended  by  the  Massachusetts  workers  is  a 
relish  made  of  chopped  raw  cranberries  and  chopped  whole  oranges  mixed  and  sweetened 
*ith  sugar. 

Well,   this  just  gives  you  an  idea,  how  far  the  cranberry  has  gone  since  the 
pilgrim  fathers  first  went  berrying  on  "Eq\i  England  bogs. 
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